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I. — Introduction 


The  Tendency  of  the  War  to  Introduce  Democratic  Control 

Over  Industry 

Labor  has  gained  a  rapidly  growing  and  direct  control  not  merely 
over  labor  conditions  but  over  industry  itself  and  over  the  entire  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  nation.  This  revolution  is  far  from  complete, 
but  we  already  see  its  beginning  in  every  democratic  nation. 

The  joint  control  of  industrial  boards  by  representatives  of  labor 
and  of  the  government  is  a  new  social  principle  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance — for  it  tends  to  eliminate  both  the  private  capitalist  and  the 
State  capitalism  which  is  involved  both  in  government  ownership  and 
in  labor  legislation  without  this  principle  of  direct  participation  in  control. 

Either  under  government  ownership  or  under  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment control  we  must  have  industrial  governing  bodies  largely  or 
wholly  under  a  combined  government  and  labor  control.  This  is  the 
very  substance  of  industrial  democracy  when  labor  and  the  other  pro- 
ducing classes  come  to  predominate  over  private  property  and  capitalist 
interests  in  the  government — as  they  may  do  in  every  democratic  nation 
if  the  producers  use  their  new  power  efrectirely  in  national  and  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, has  demanded  "the  extension  of  the  representation  of  organized 
labor  in  the  management  of  war  industries  and  on  war  boards."  In  the 
convention  at  St.  Paul  this  demand  for  direct  labor  participation  in  cor>- 
trol  was  further  extended,  in  the  following  propositions,  to  the  entire 
field  of  industry : 

"Those  contributing  to  production  should  have  a  part  in  its  control. 
A  committee  of  the  workers  would  regularly  meet  with  the  shop  manage- 
ment to  confer  over  matters  of  production  .  .  .  Every  worker  has 
a  right  to  be  freed  from  all  avoidable  uncertainties  of  employment — 
both  from  those  arising  from  poor  labor  administration  and  from  mis- 
management in  produetion  and  the  effects  of  speculation  in  raw  materials 
and  finished  products/' 

The  next  step  is  to  demand  the  direct  participation  of  labor  in  the 
administration  of  other  measures.  The  American  Government  now 
fixes  maximum  prices  and  rents.  Labor  should  share  directly  in  the 
administration  of  these  policies.    The  National  Food  Administration — 
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enlarged  to  include  the  nationalization  of  meat  packing  and  flour  mills. 
The  governmental  construction  of  dwellings  must  be  made  permanent. 
Governmental  insurance  must  be  extended  to  the  entire  population. 
Measures  against  high  profits,  the  governmental  and  democratic  control 
of  capital,  the  popularization  of  government  loans  (soon  to  absorb  the 
larger  part  of  the  capital  of  all  countries),  the  control  of  raw  materials, 
the  taxation  of  profits,  estates,  incomes  and  luxuries,  must  be  continued. 
It  has  been  widely  proposed  that  a  maximum  should  be  established  for 
inheritances,  the  usual  figure  proposed  being  $100,000.  Certainly  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  maximum  should  be  set  up  not  only  for  inheri- 
tances but  also  for  incomes.  The  tax  rates  on  smaller  inheritances  and 
incomes  should  be  increased  rapidly  as  they  approach  the  maximum. 
Labor  and  the  other  great  producing  classes  must  be  given  a  direct 
voice  in  the  administration  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  revolutionary 
reforms. 

The  nationalization  of  land  and  water  transportation,  including 
terminals  and  storage  plants,  of  mines  and  water-power  and  of  insur- 
ance will  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  all-powerful  financial  position  of 
governments  and  the  weakened  position  of  private  capital.  The  govern- 
ment alone  will  be  able  to  undertake  great  engineering  works  of  a  recog- 
nized semi-public  character  such  as  are  now  in  private  hands. 
Governmental  provision  of  employment,  in  view  of  the  new  govern- 
mental facilities  and  functions  and  responsibility  for  millions  of 
demobilized  soldiers,  will  come  about  almost  automatically. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  such  measures,  that  labor  will  have  to  fight 
hardest,  but  for  an  increasing  direct  voice  in  the  control  of  governmen- 
talized  industry,  and  a  predominating  voice,  together  with  the  other 
producing  classes,  over  the  government  itself.  Whether  the  war  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  extension  of  government  ownership  from  industry  to 
industry  or  by  the  progressive  intensification  of  the  present  war-time 
system  of  general  control  over  all  the  most  important  industries  while 
leaving  them  nominally  in  private  hands,  the  fundamental  problem  is 
direct  representation  in  each  industry  and  in  every  economic  body  and 
the  control  of  government  by  industrial  labor  and  the  other  producing 
classes. 

The  aim  of  democratic  Socialism  is  not  merely  to  nationalize  but 
also  to  democratize  industry.  Mere  nationalization  may  be  anti-demo- 
cratic and  anti-social  in  its  effects.  Railway  rates,  for  example,  may  be 
so  fixed  as  to  subsidize  large  shippers  and  other  business  interests,  or  to 
tax  small  shippers  and  passengers,  thus  affording  a  new  form  of  indirect 
taxation  of  consumers.    Also  the  new  capital  needed  for  the  railroads 


may  be  either  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  instead  of  being  taken 
from  profits  or  by  taxation  from  the  well-to-do.  The  profits  they  pro- 
duce may  be  used  in  order  to  reduce  the  taxation  of  larger  incomes  and 
estates  or  for  expenditures  the  chief  benefit  of  which  goes  to  certain 
large  interests.  Improvements  may  be  undertaken  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  personnel.  These  principles  apply  not  only  to  railways 
but  to  all  governmental  business  undertakings. 

The  direct  representation  of  labor  and  other  producing  classes  on 
industrial  boards  must  be  supplemented,  moreover,  by  a  radical  democ- 
ratization of  all  political  and  constitutional  machinery  as  already  par- 
tially developed  in  politically  advanced  communities  in  the  United  States 
and  several  other  nations.  The  chief  forms  of  political  democratization 
at  present  demanded  are  woman  suffrage,  direct  legislation,  proportional 
representation,  and  a  democratic  method  of  constitutional  amendment. 
It  is  chiefly  through  such  political  democracy,  national  and  local,  that 
the  producing  classes  express  their  desires  in  their  capacity  of  consumers 
— though  the  consumers,  whenever  co-operatively  organized — may  also 
be  given  direct  representation. 

After-the-war  Socialism  must  be  at  once  freer,  more  democratic, 
more  radical  and  more  practical  then  pre-war  Socialism.  The  advanced 
democratic  movement  of  today  can  no  longer  shape  its  program  either 
upon  the  social  conditions  of  the  Prussian  State  Socialism  perfected  by 
Bismarck  in  the  period  from  1870  to  1891  (the  date  of  the  last  German 
Socialist  program)  nor  upon  the  social  conditions  of  laisser-faire  in 
government  and  unlimited  competition  in  industry  which  prevailed  in 
England  from  1886  to  1900  (the  period  when  the  bases  of  the  present 
programs  of  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  British  Labor  Party  were  for- 
mulated). Neither  of  these  social  systems  was  ever  world-wide  in  ex- 
tent and  both  are  passing  forever  with  the  present  world  war. 

Nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  the  Bolshevik  attempt  to  revive  the 
purely  destructive  Communism  of  1870  will  have  any  effect  whatever  on 
the  Socialism  of  the  period  following  the  war.  No  movement  that  aims 
to  govern  in  behalf  of  a  minority,  ignoring  both  the  skilled  workers, 
manual  and  mental,  and  the  great  mass  of  agriculturists,  can  speak  for 
social  democracy,  whether  that  movement  be  called  Bolshevism  or 
Syndicalism. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  patch  up  any  of  these  antiquated  or  obsolescent 
Socialisms  by  relating  it  to  the  war  and  then  to  put  it  forth  successfully 
as  Labor's  Reconstruction  Program.  Socialists  will  continue  to  advo- 
cate labor  legislation  and  government  ownership  along  the  lines  long 
established  by  the  international  labor  movement;  but  governmentalized 
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industry  as  well  as  private  industry — no  matter  how  much  regulated  by 
labor  legislation — stands  in  the  need  of  direct  democratic  control.  Nor 
can  a  genuinely  democratic  international  program  be  built  upon  the 
basis  of  economically  separate,  self-sufficient  and  independent  nations. 
The  time  has  arrived  to  put  into  practical  effect  that  economic  inter- 
nationalism which  has  been  so  long  explicit  but  forgotten  in  Socialist 
literature. 


II. — National  Program 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  socially  conscious  and  intelligent 
organization  of  society — for  a  restricted  object  and  within  a  restricted 
area,  but  in  the  spirit  of  service  to  the  common  good.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  been  consciously  directing  society  for  a  single  social  purpose 
and  we  must  retain  this  direction  and  make  it  permanent. 

All  the  great  war  boards  must  serve  as  reconstruction  boards — 
whether  dealing  with  labor,  finance,  industry,  trade,  food,  fuel,  or  ship- 
ping. Nor  will  the  nation  ever  permit  this  beneficent  process  of  recon- 
struction to  be  discontinued.  National  democratic  control  of  the  vital 
affairs  of  the  nation  must  and  will  remain  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

i. — Labor  After  the  War 

The  mobilization  of  labor  for  war  has  created  machinery  of  ines- 
timable value  for  use  in  peace.  All  this  machinery  must  be  retained  and 
especially  the  Employment  Service  and  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
The  Employment  Service  should  be  given  the  work  of  organizing  labor 
for  peace  as  it  has  organized  for  war,  which  will  make  possible  the 
maintenance  of  labor  standards  already  gained  and  the  establishing  of 
similar  standards  in  industries  not  directly  affected  by  the  war.  To  the 
Employment  Service  should  be  given  the  work  of  demobilizing  the  army. 

It  should  be  a  principle  of  demobilization  that  no  man  should  be 
discharged  until  a  place  is  found  for  him  in  civil  life— nor  should  he 
take  the  place  of  another  man  or  woman  at  work  (except  as  individuals 
return  to  their  pre-war  positions,  and  other  suitable  employment  is  found 
for  the  person  replaced).  To  insure  this  it  should  be  made  possible  for 
the  government  to  organize  voluntary  labor  corps  for  the  various  kinds 
of  public  work.  The  classification  by  industries  which  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  selective  draft  will  make  easy  the  organization  of  such  a 
corps,  on  industrial  lines. 
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The  present  representation  of  labor  on  industrial  boards  should  be 
steadily  increased  after  the  war  both  in  order  to  improve  the  condition 
of  labor  and  to  lessen  the  cost  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  output  of 
the  nation's  industries. 

The  principles  laid  down  to  guide  the  present  War  Labor  Board 
should  be  maintained  and  supplemented  after  the  war.  Already  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  "living  wage"  for  the  least  skilled  labor  estab- 
lishes an  increase  of  wages  for  this  grade  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living.  The  same  principle  must  be  applied  to  all 
grades  of  labor  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  British  Reconstruction 
Committee  recommendation  that  labor  must  be  given  "a  share  in  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  industry."  Obviously  this  principle  has 
little  meaning  or  importance  except  as  the  share  given  is  at  least  "a 
proportionate  share,"  while  industrial  democracy  requires  that  it  should 
be  "an  increasing  share." 

2. — Social  Insurance 

The  insurance  of  our  soldiers  is  now  the  largest  insurance  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  and  should  be  extended  to  civil  life  to  cover — 
without  burden  upon  the  insured — sickness,  accidents,  old  age  and  un- 
employment. 

3. — Maximum  Prices  and  Rents 

The  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  necessaries  should  be  continued, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  all  necessities  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
smallest  incomes  of  the  producing  classes.  The  National  Food  Admin- 
istration must  be  made  permanent ;  meat  packing,  flour  mills  and  other 
industries  dealing  with  prime  food  necessities  must  be  nationalized  or 
rigidly  controlled.  Municipalities  and  States  must  be  given  the  authority 
to  trade  in  food — an  authority  already  exercised  by  many  European 
cities  even  before  the  war.  Our  fisheries  can  be  made  vastly  more  pro- 
ductive, as  our  Fisheries  Commission  has  amply  demonstrated ;  the  sea 
fisheries  should,  therefore,  be  nationalized  and  all  important  fisheries 
should  be  organized  and  controlled  by  the  nation.  The  fixing  of  rents, 
as  established  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
must  also  be  continued  and  extended.  Where  housing  is  radically  de- 
ficient, as  in  all  rapidly  expanding  industrial  centers,  the  present  govern- 
mental construction  must  be  still  further  developed  and  co-ordinated  with 
municipal  work  along  the  same  lines.    The  National  Housing  Commis- 
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sion,  enlarged  to  include  a  full  representation  of  labor,  must  be  given 
legal  and  financial  powers  sufficient  to  provide  accommodations  so  far 
as  needed,  for  the  entire  increase  of  our  industrial  population. 


4.  — Taxation 

The  present  taxation  against  high  profits,  large  and  moderately 
large  incomes  and  inheritances,  and  against  luxuries,  should  be  continued 
and  expanded,  and  the  proceeds  expended— together  with  the  profits  of 
newly  nationalized  industrial  services — for  social  objects,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  human  and  material  resources.  The  need  for  ma- 
terial development  is  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  including 
roads,  mining,  water-power  and  in  agriculture,  the  need  for  human 
development  in  the  fields  of  health  and  education.  A  maximum  must  be 
established  both  for  inheritances  and  for  incomes. 

5.  — Health 

The  medical  and  hygienic  services  organized  for  war  purposes 
should  be  retained  under  government  control  and  their  field  of  operation 
extended  and  transferred  to  civil  life.  The  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  this  force  should  be  put  under  a  National  Department  of  Health  and 
a  Secretary  of  Health  should  be  added  to  the  Cabinet.  Thus  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  hundred  millions  a  year  results  could  be  achieved  that  would 
not  only  repay  the  financial  expenditure  but  would  add  vastly  to  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  the  power  of  the  nation. 

6. — Education 

To  bring  the  educational  standards  of  our  entire  school  system  to 
the  highest  level  of  existing  tested  and  socially  profitable  schools  would 
require  that  the  present  public  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
for  common  and  secondary  schools  should  be  increased  several  fold.  A 
similar  increase  is  indicated  by  war  experience  for  higher  technical 
schools  and  scientific  research.  The  United  States  had  already  made  a 
promising  beginning  in  the  organization  and  advancement  of  industrial 
science  before  the  war,  in  the  so-called  Bureau  of  Standards,  while 
Great  Britain  has  planned  a  vast  department  of  Scientific  Research. 
The  present  expenditure  of  the  American  Bureau,  however  (about  one 
million  dollars),  represents  only  the  smallest  beginning  (the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  already  expends  thirty-six  millions).  The  work  of 
national  aid  to  education  in  co-operation  with  local  authorities  should  be 
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organized  and  superintended  by  a  Department  of  Education  and  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education  should  be  added  to  the  Cabinet.  Both  for  health 
work  and  for  education  new  national  boards  should  be  created  especially 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  Besides  specialists  and  business  adminis- 
trators they  should  include  representatives  of  industrial  labor,  agricul- 
ture, the  professional  classes  and  other  important  groups  of  producers. 
Local  boards  should  be  elected  with  proportional  representation. 

Every  child  is  entitled  both  to  a  broad  cultural  education  and  to  a 
specialized  occupational  training.  Half-time  and  continuation  schools 
cannot  accomplish  this  double  object.  The  minimum  school  age  must 
be  raised  to  eighteen.  A  large  proportion  of  our  youthful  population — 
including  all  those  who  develop  special  gifts  or  aptitudes  while  in  school 
— must  be  maintained  throughout  the  higher  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges at  public  expense.  Industrial  education  should  be  harmonized 
with  the  system  of  apprenticeship  advocated  by  organized  labor,  which 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  industrial  schools.  At  the  same 
time  the  quality  of  our  public  educational  institutions  must  be  improved 
in  every  direction.  The  number  of  common-school  teachers  must  be 
approximately  doubled  in  order  that  classes  may  be  smaller,  their  pay 
and  training  must  be  improved  and  teachers  for  special  and  higher 
classes  must  be  even  more  largely  increased  in  number.  All  this,  to- 
gether with  better  equipment,  means  a  minimum  increase  in  school  ex- 
penditures of  several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  aim  of  physical  and  mental  education  in  a  social  democracy  is 
to  give  all  children  equal  educational  opportunities  so  that  they  may 
meet  on  equal  terms  in  all  occupations — and  to  enlarge  their  capacities 
to  the  maximum  of  which  they  are  capable  for  both  social  service  and 
for  individual  development — taking  into  due  account  the  economic  and 
educational  resources  which  the  community  has  at  its  disposal.  Indeed 
this  defines  the  larger  part  of  the  duty  of  a  social  democracy  towards 
the  individual  citizen. 

Equality  of  opportunity  must  be  provided  in  part  by  revolutionary 
improvements  in  the  educational  system,  and  in  part— as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  demands — by  such  improvements  in  wages  that  all 
citizens  may  be  able  to  keep  their  children  in  school  as  long  as  their 
progress  promises  results  corresponding  to  the  parents'  sacrifice — or  as 
long  as  parents  are  willing  for  any  reason  to  continue  this  sacrifice.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  maintain  in  school  at  public 
expense  all  children  and  youths  of  exceptional  abilities — for  as  long  a 
period  as  their  promise  of  exceptional  social  services  seems  to  justify. 
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—Government  Ownership  and  Control  During  and 
After  the  War 


The  war  has  given  us  the  industrial  base  of  a  new  social  organiza- 
tion by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  government— the  organized  agent  of 
society— the  great  essentials  of  industry  and  commerce. 

All  raw  material  controlled  by  the  government,  either  alone  or  in 
co-operation  with  other  governments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  should  be 
retained  under  that  or  similar  control.  This  is  especially  true  of  coal, 
of  oil  and  of  minerals,  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  which 
have  become  socially  owned  or  at  least  socially  directed. 

The  campaign  for  coal  conservation  has  given  the  machinery  by 
which  the  direction  and  management  and  ultimately  the  ownership  of 
this  great  natural  resource  and  its  distribution  can  be  vested  in  the 
government.  Plans  should  immediately  be  made  looking  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  great  source  at  or  near  the  mines  through  the  construction  of 
great  electric  stations  such  as  are  now  recommended  by  the  leading  engi- 
neers and  are  proposed  for  immediate  construction  in  England. 

In  this  country  this  plan  should  be  under  public  ownership  and  con- 
trol. Only  by  such  ownership  and  operation  is  the  co-ordination  with 
coal  supply  stations  practicable.  And  only  by  the  public  ownership  and 
management  of  these  fundamentals  of  industry  can  the  common  interests 
be  conserved. 

The  railroads  must  be  retained  in  public  ownership.  Steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  elimination  of  the  parasitic  employees  and  the  standard- 
ization of  operation  and  the  economy  resulting  from  the  abolition  of 
competitive  waste  must  be  retained. 

The  steps  begun  towards  co-ordinating  railroads  with  water  trans- 
portation must  be  continued  and  this  is  possible  only  when  both  are 
under  the  common  ownership  of  the  public. 

This  control  of  transportation  system  will  make  possible  planning 
of  construction  work  many  years  in  advance  and  the  adjustment  of  this 
program  together  with  the  program  of  mine  operations  will  meet  any 
problem  of  employment  that  may  arrive. 

8.— Extension  of  Government  Ownership  and  Control 

The  official  British  committee  on  industrial  and  commercial  policy 
after  the  war  has  proposed  that  where  needed  the  Government  under- 
take the  manufacture  of  "key"  or  "pivotal"  articles  and  commodities 
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essential  to  national  safety.  As  such  governmental  undertakings  are 
held  by  experts  to  be  practical,  democracy  requires  that  the  necessities 
of  the  citizen  should  also  be  governmentally  manufactured,  where  the 
prices  and  output  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  controlled.  These 
are  the  "pivotal"  industries  of  democracy.  As  to  the  pivotal  industries 
essential  to  national  safety  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  these  be  pro- 
duced by  each  nation,  but  only  that  they  be  produced  by  one  or  more  of 
the  democratic  nations  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  use  of  all.  Only 
in  case  of  deficiency  in  all  of  these  countries  is  nationalization  impera- 
tive— but  the  other  democracies  should  be  notified  and  co-operation 
should  be  invited. 

Finally,  all  those  large  scale  industries  in  which  monopolies  or  com- 
binations are  predominant  should  be  taken  over  by  the  nation — pro- 
vided always  that  in  these  and  all  other  industries  taken  over  by  the 
government,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate  representation 
on  all  controlling  boards,  both  of  the  labor  directly  employed  and  of  the 
labor  and  other  producing  classes  of  the  entire  nation. 

9. — Government  Control  of  Capital 

The  most  fundamental  and  radical  advance  produced  by  the  war  is 
the  almost  complete  control  of  banking  and  finance.  Government  loans 
in  themselves  are  nothing  less  than  a  vast  inroad  into  the  savings  and 
investment  field  formerly  almost  monopolized  by  private  financiers  and 
financial  institutions.  Governmental  insurance,  railways  and  other 
undertakings  will  continue  this  vast  governmental  financial  power  after 
the  war.  But  governments  have  not  stopped  here.  Through  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed 
an  almost  complete  monopoly  over  capital  issues,  while  the  Treasury 
and  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  greatly  extended  governmental  banking 
functions.  This  control  is  nearly  absolute,  and  in  large  part  should  be 
made  permanent.  The  Postal  Savings  Banks  should  receive  unlimited 
deposits  subject  to  check,  as  in  several  other  countries,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  raised.  Especially  important  are  the  government 
loans  to  the  Entente  powers.  Similar  loans  to  Mexico,  China,  Russia 
and  other  undeveloped  countries  would  end  forever  the  international 
dangers  caused  by  private  concession  hunters,  as  well  as  their  corrupting 
influence  in  home  affairs.  Equally  necessary  are  governmental  loans  to 
municipalities,  counties  and  states  for  new  public  undertakings  such  as 
are  approved  by  the  national  government. 
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io. — The  Government  and  Agriculture 


The  war  has  gone  some  distance  toward  removing  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions due  to  our  extreme  individualistic  agriculture.  This  tendency 
must  be  continued.  The  control  of  transportation,  storage  and  marketing 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  supply  of  farm  machinery,  fertilizers  and 
other  necessities  of  agriculture  on  the  other  hand  must  remain  in  public 
hands.  Co-operation  must  be  governmental!}'  aided.  Along  with  this 
the  farm  loan  work  must  be  extended  and  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
need  of  tenant  farmers. 

ii. — The  Land  Question 

The  evil  of  tenantry  can  be  met  only  by  drastic  methods.  These 
must  take  the  form  of  increased  taxes  upon  all  land  values,  and  espe- 
cially those  left  unoccupied  or  rented.  All  lands  not  occupied  by  owners 
or  their  families  should  be  condemned  and  converted  to  homesteads. 
At  the  present  time  the  purely  land  value  of  the  American  farms  is  close 
to  fifty  billion  of  dollars,  an  increase  of  almost  threefold  since  1900. 
All  attempts  to  improve  agriculture,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  farmer, 
or  to  increase  production  and  lower  the  intolerably  high  cost  of  living 
will  be  at  once  negatived  by  the  absorption  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
benefits  of  the  more  efficient  production  by  the  rising  rental  values  of 
the  land.  The  rental  value  should  be  largely  taxed  away  and  the  pro- 
ceeds should  go  to  the  aid  of  agriculture  through  local  and  national  gov- 
ernments. 

The  vast  sums  raised  from  the  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment 
of  agricultural  land,  amounting  to  billions  annually,  would  revolutionize 
all  agriculture  and  place  it  upon  a  businesslike  industrial  and  scientific 
foundation  within  a  short  period — thus  not  only  raising  the  condition 
of  the  agriculturists  but  lowering  the  cost  of  living  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  sums  at  present  expended  on  roads  could  be  increased  to 
several  times  the  present  amount  ($300,000,000),  while  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ($36,000,000)  could  be  increased 
many  times,  and  agricultural  education  could  receive  in  place  of  a  few 
millions,  the  hundreds  of  millions  indispensable  to  place  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  upon  a  modern  scientific  basis. 

The  present  government  forests  must  be  retained  and  extended  and 
their  use  for  lumbering,  grazing,  etc.,  must  be  kept  directly  under  pub- 
lic management. 
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12. — GOVER  N  M  EN  TALL  Y    ORGANIZED    COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Reclamation  projects  and  lands  should  be  used  as  a  source  of  relief 
for  the  unemployment  and  a  means  of  re-establishing  the  returned  sol- 
diers— the  government  organizing  co-operative  agricultural  colonies  and 
supplying  them  with  scientific  services,  machinery,  etc.,  at  cost.  This 
work  should  be  carried  out,  as  has  been  successfully  done  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  New  Zealand,  Ireland  and  Denmark  under  a  prearranged 
Government  plan  and  with  Government  supervision,  constituting  what 
Secretary  Lane  has  well  described,  in  recommending  it  for  returned 
soldiers,  as  "organized  community  development."  He  declares  that 
America  has  260,000,000  acres  available  for  this  purpose. 

1 3. — CO-OPERATIVES 

Government  control  alone  cannot  protect  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  individualistic  system  of  distribution.  The  people  will  have  to 
resort  to  co-operatives — both  of  consumers  and  of  producers — for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  parasitic  middleman  and  bringing  the  price 
of  a  commodity  which  the  consumer  pays  somewhat  nearer  to  the  price 
which  the  producer  of  the  community  gets.  Organized  labor  will  have 
to  devote  more  attention  to  the  co-operatives  than  it  has  done  hereto- 
fore. Under  a  system  of  government  control  of  transportation,  capital 
and  credit,  a  governmentally  aided  co-operative  movement  can  become 
a  tremendous  factor  in  fostering  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

14. — Politic a'l  Democracy 

Political  democracy  has  been  advanced  during  the  war,  owing  to 
the  introduction  in  the  emergency  of  the  method  of  direct  industrial 
representation  and  of  coalition  governments  in  which  labor  and  all  im- 
portant democratic  elements  have  been  represented.  These  changes  have 
greatly  strengthened  democratic  movements  and  will  facilitate  further 
progress  after  the  war  towards  political  and  industrial  democratization. 
With  the  greatly  enlarged  economic  functions  of  government,  however, 
purely  political  reforms,  such  as  direct  legislation,  proportional  repre- 
sentation, and  the  democratization  of  our  constitution  will  be  more  nec- 
essary than  ever,  and  when  enacted — under  the  new  conditions  prevail- 
ing— wiii  carry  the  nation  far  towards  the  complete  industrial  democ- 
racy that  is  our  goal. 
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III.— International  Program 


i. — World  Organization  for  International  Democracy 

Permanent  peace  can  be  secured  only  by  making  permanent  and 
developing  that  economic  co-operation  of  the  democratic  nations  already 
initiated  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  many  directions  since  the  war — at  the 
same  time  extending  the  circle  of  nations  included  in  this  co-operation 
by  admitting,  first,  the  neutrals  and  then  the  former  enemy  nations — as 
rapidly  as  they  give  sufficient  evidence  of  their  final  acceptance  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  international  democracy.  This  co-operation 
already  embraces  international  control  of  shipping  and  of  certain  inter- 
nationally important  railways,  a  system  of  governmental  loans  to  other 
governments,  and  a  common  control  of  raw  materials  and  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

2. — Economic  Internationalism 

The  older  remedies  against  war  have  become  obsolete.  They  are 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition  between  nations 
and  belong  to  the  period  of  laisser-faire  in  government  and  unlimited 
competition  in  home  industry.  International  tribunals  and  arbitration 
treaties,  disarmament  agreements,  and  the  proposed  abolition  of  secret 
diplomacy  are  futile  either  against  despotism  or  against  a  socially  solid- 
ified and  aggressively  nationalistic  democracy — willing  to  reduce  other 
democracies  to  economic  dependence  or  to  prevent  them  from  working 
their  way  out  of  that  condition. 

The  aim  of  the  united  democracies,  however,  must  be  not  economic 
independence,  which  means  an  economic  war  after  the  war,  but  eco- 
nomic co-operation  and  interdependence,  which  mean  economic 
internationalism.  The  aim  must  be  a  real  or  economic  organiza- 
tion as  against  the  disorganization  that  preceded  the  war.  In  order 
that  a  permanent  economic  peace  may  be  established,  the  defensive 
economic  co-operation  of  the  Entente  nations  and  America  must  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  constructive  and  permanent  economic  co-operation  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  economic  causes  of  the  war. 

The  foundation  of  such  international  co-operation  is  the  national- 
ization and  democratic  control  of  foreign  economic  relations— transpor- 
tation, finance  and  trade.    And  this  is  possible  only  in  proportion  to  the 
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nationalization  and  democratic  control  of  internal  finance,  transportation 
and  industry. 

International  governmental  co-operation  in  trade,  transportation  and 
finance  leads,  through  international  democracy,  to  international  So- 
cialism. 

3. — Internationalization  of  International  Capital 

Every  one  of  the  policies  for  defensive  co-operation  already  under- 
taken to  win  this  war  is  capable  of  developing— and  already  tends  to 
develop — into  a  measure  of  constructive  co-operation  to  prevent  war. 
This  applies  alike  to  loans  and  to  transportation  and  trade  control. 

We  have  loaned  the  Entente  governments  seven  billions.  Great 
Britain  has  loaned  her  allies  a  similar  amount.  Loans  of  this  magnitude 
—after  all  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  purely  military  costs  of  war- 
would  go  far  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  small  and  backward  nations 
which  are  by  general  agreement  among  the  chief  causes  of  war.  Such 
amounts,  internationally  loaned,  could  build  inter-oceanic  canals  and 
trans-continental  railways  and  open  new  ports,  changing  and  simplifying 
the  entire  military  and  economic  strategic  situation  of  the  world.  (The 
release  of  Russia's  debt  to  France,  England  and  America— involving  a 
sum  of  little  more  than  seven  billions— would  do  much  to  tie  Russia  to 
western  civilization,  and  to  insure  the  economic  future  of  that  great 
nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  expenditure  would  amount  to 
the  purely  military  cost  to  the  Entente  of  less  than  sixty  days  of  the 
recent  war.) 

All  economic  policies  have  a  debit  as  well  as  a  credit  side.  If  our 
purely  defensive  economic  co-operation  is  to  develop  gradually  and 
naturally  into  a  constructive  economic  co-operation  to  prevent  future 
wars,  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  will  be  enormous— if  measured  in 
absolute  figures.  But  these  costs  cannot  be  so  measured.  The  present 
war  will  have  cost  the  Entente  alone  more  than  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 
Future  wars,  economic  and  military,  including  destruction  and  prepara- 
tion for  war,  would  prove  far  more  costly— without  reckoning  the  waste 
of  human  life,  health  and  happiness.  As  against  these  huge  losses  the 
policies  leading  towards  war  prevention  might  involve  preliminary  ex- 
penditures or  indirect  economic  losses  of  a  few  billions  or  tens  of 
billions— costs  which  would  be  repaid,  even  if  we  ignore  the  insurance 
against  military  and  economic  war,  by  the  direct  and  immediate  profits 
which  would  soon  arise  from  every  one  of  the  international  economic 
policies  now  under  consideration  or  proposed. 
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The  export  of  capital  to  small  and  backward  countries  will  have  to 
be  internationalized.  The  need  of  importing  certain  fundamental  forms 
of  capital,  such  as  machines,  machines  for  building  machinery,  railroad 
equipment,  or  machinery  for  constructing  railroad  equipment,  is  recog- 
nized bv  all  the  small  and  backward  nations.  The  lack  of  the  necessary 
capital  might  delay  the  development  of  the  backward  countries  for  dec- 
ades and  keep  them  during  that  entire  period  as  the  possible  prey  of 
some  more  powerful  and  developed  nation.  The  capital  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  backward  nations  should  be  provided  through  the 
co-operation  of  American  and  the  Entente  governments  with  effective 
guarantees  to  the  backward  nations  that  no  special  privileges  or  conces- 
sions would  be  tolerated. 


4. — Internationalization  of  International  Transportation 

The  international  control  of  shipping  already  developed  by  the  En- 
tente and  America,  if  discontinued  after  the  war,  would  leave  some  80 
per  cent  of  the  world's  shipping  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica— a  sufficient  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  regard  us  as  a  new 
yellow  peril  of  the  seas.  But  if  the  present  international  control  of  sea 
transport,  together  with  the  policy  of  international  government  loans,  is 
maintained  for  the  constructive  purposes  of  permanent  peace,  it  may 
become  more  feasible  to  guarantee  the  equal  international  use  of  some 
of  the  main  lines  of  international  land  transportation — for  example  in 
Asia  and  the  Balkans— thus  eliminating  another  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  war. 


5 —International  Co-operation  in  International  Trade 

International  governmental  co-operation  and  control  of  trade  has 
nothing  in  common  with  a  purely  national  protection  or  a  purely  na- 
tional free  trade,  the  shiboleths  of  private  industry,  private  capital  and 
private  competition,  for  it  aims  neither  at  excluding  foreign-made 
goods,  as  desired  by  capitalist  protectionists,  nor  at  building  up  foreign 
markets  on  the  basis  of  cheap  imported  raw  materials,  cheap  imported 
food,  and  cheap  labor,  as  successfully  practised  by  free-trade  capitalism. 

Capitalist  protectionism  leads  to  tariff  and  commercial  wars,  keeps 
international  trade  at  a  minimum  and  by  checking  the  greatest  force 
that  is  drawing  the  nations  together  economically  gives  rise  to  jingoism 
of  the  most  menacing  sort.  National  free  trade  by  depriving  the  nation 
of  a  bargaining  tariff  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  gain  admission  to  an 
international  system  of  tariff  treaties  as  long  as  any  important  nations 
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still  maintain  tariffs.  Yet  the  absence  of  a  system  of  commercial  trea- 
ties lowering  tariffs  between  the  great  industrial  nations  means  the  con- 
tinuation of  commercial  hostility — and  its  dangerous  intensification 
when  governments  themselvees  become  the  competitors  (actually  or 
practically)  as  will  increasingly  occur  as  soon  as  peace  will  have  been 
firmly  re-established.  Nor  have  we  a  right,  under  the  false  banner  of 
free  trade,  forcibly  to  prevent  economically  backward  nations  like  China, 
India  or  Russia  from  a  reasonable  protection  of  their  struggling  native 
industries,  their  sole  hope  ever  to  own  the  capital  of  their  own  countries. 

Not  free  trade  for  competing  private  capitalists,  but  international 
trade — organized  and  controlled  by  the  associated  nations  for  the  benefit 
of  their  peoples,  this  is  the  need  of  world  democracy.  And  to  this  end 
there  is  required  an  international  tariff  commission  to  regulate  a  recip- 
rocal system  of  tariffs  for  all  countries  in  the  league. 

What  is  needed  for  a  social  and  democratic  solution  of  international 
economic  problems  is  not  isolated  national  action  of  any  kind,  not  laisser- 
faire  in  international  trade  but  its  opposite — collective  economic  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  the  real  economic  organization  above  outlined  that  is  needed  to 
prevent  war — which  can  never  be  accomplished  by  merely  verbal  or 
political  remedies  such  as  deceptive  agreements  for  disarmament,  arbi- 
tration, or  open  diplomacy.  Only  as  economic  problems  are  solved,  or 
courageously  and  intelligently  faced,  will  nations  be  ready  for  the  lasting 
political  organization  of  international  democracy. 

6. — Political  Federation  of  the  World's  Democracies 

This  organized  cooperation  of  the  democratic  nations  is  an  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  their  political  federation.  If  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully practised  for  a  period  of  years,  while  all  discriminations  against 
non-white  races  are  at  the  same  time  abandoned,  the  hour  will  have 
arrived  for  the  federation  of  all  nations  of  the  world  that  accept  the 
principle  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

Politically  and  economically  backward  regions  of  the  earth  may 
then  be  organized  into  probationary  states  under  international  protec- 
tion, bearing  to  the  United  Democracies  of  the  World  a  relation  re- 
sembling that  which  the  American  Territories  have  borne  to  the  United 
States. 
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Objects  of  the 
Social  Democratic  League  of  America 


(A)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  Social  Democratic  League 
of  America. 

2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  practical  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic Socialism;  that  is,  of  political  and  Industrial  democracy. 

3.  The  Program  of  the  League  is  the  only  statement  of  principles  by 
which  its  members  are  bound.  The  League  has  no  dogmas  or  theories  to 
exploit  or  defend.  It  has  no  distinctive  opinions  upon  any  question  relating 
to  religious  belief,  the  marriage  system,  abstract  economics,  theories  of 
social  evolution  or  any  other  subject  not  included  in  its  Program. 

4.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  League  Is  Socialist  propaganda  and 
education.  In  politics  the  League  is  non-partisan,  in  the  sense  that  its 
members  are  bound  to  no  party,  whatever  its  name  or  professed  principles, 
but  are  free  to  support  such  candidates  or  parties  as  may  appear  to  them 
most  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  democratic  Socialism. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  shall  have  the  right  to 
recommend  to  its  members  the  support  of  measures,  candidates  or  parties, 
and  to  suggest  other  forms  of  political  action,  but  acceptance  of  such 
recommendations  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  members^ 

(B)  A  BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAM 

1.  The  Social  Democratic  League  of  America  endorses  as  its  war  aims 
the  fourteen  principles  set  forth  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  of 
January  8,  1918,  and  the  statement  of  peace  terms  issued  by  the  Inter- 
Allied  Socialist  Conference  at  London,  February  22,  1918. 

2.  The  Social  Democratic  League  stands  for  International  Socialism, 
which  aims  to  use  all  social  forces  for  greater  economic  and  political  power, 
opportunity  and  liberty  for  all  producers. 

3.  The  Social  Democratic  League  is  pledged  to  support  the  Labor 
Union  Movement  of  this  country  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  greater  political  and 
economic  power  both  during  and  after  the  war  and  in  its  endeavor  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  labor  and  to  obtain  for  the  wage  earners  an 
increasing  share  in  the  produce  of  the  nation's  industries. 

4.  The  Social  Democratic  League  is  pledged  to  support  the  social  re- 
construction features  of  the  war  program  of  the  American  government  In 
Its  endeavor  to  control  and  manage  the  leading  industries  of  this  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  to  the  continuation  and  further  development 
of  these  measures  during  the  readjustment  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  to 
their  progressive  extension  thereafter. 


